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In the past, I believe, many of us have attempted to consider automobile parking as an isolated problem— 


as one which could be considered by itself, and one which was much the same in all cities. 
that the parking problem must be viewed against the background of the other problems of a city. 


It seems to me 
It must 


be related to the economics of land use, to the transportation habits of the public, and to the physical and 
economic facts of a particular city—even a given section of a city. 

If we can discuss parking in that light perhaps we can refresh our memories as to why the problem is 
important to us all; even if there be nothing particularly new, it may be useful to touch base so to speak. 


Perhaps we can set forth some of the things which can be done. 


is equally important—set forth some of the things which cannot be done. 


Parking Space Deficit 


In simplest terms the problem is a 
shortage of parking facilities—the ex- 
istence of fewer facilities than people 
want in the areas where they want to 
use them. We know that this shortage 
is general to both the central business 
district, the outlying business areas, 
and the suburbs. We do not know in 
precise terms the extent of the shortage 
in our outlying areas except that it is 
critical to somewhat the same relative 
degree as in our central business dis- 
trict. We do have some rough measure- 
ments of the size and degree of this 
shortage in our central business dis- 
trict. Since we know most about that 
area, and since that is the area which 
is of greatest importance to most peo- 
ple, let us talk about the problem in 
terms of that area. At the same time 
let us recognize that the same difficul- 
ties appear in greater or lesser degree 
in the outlying areas, and that at least 
some of the remedies useful to the 
downtown area would likewise be use- 
ful to those areas. 

In the downtown area of Chicago, for 
instance, the estimates of the City 
Traffic Engineer and the Plan Commis- 
sion present about the following pic- 
ture: For the Central Business District 
—these authorities estimate a current 
shortage of approximately 13,000 car 
spaces. For a larger area known as the 
Central Area, a current shortage of 


about 30,000 car spaces is estimated. 
Looking ahead 10 years, the City Traffic 
Engineer estimates a shortage in the 
Central Business District alone of over 
30,000 car spaces, and there are many 
who think these estimates are ex- 
tremely conservative. 

Perhaps these simple figures would 
mean more if they are related to the 
parking spaces available. The current 
shortage of 13,000 spaces in the Central 
Business District is just slightly less 
than all the existing facilities in that 
area where, as of mid-1946, there were 
some 14,500 car berths. For the larger 
area the current shortage is estimated 
at 30,000—that is just a little more than 
the existing 21,500 spaces serving that 
area. In other words, we need now 
—to meet current demand—roughly to 
double the off-street parking facilities 
which are now in existence. In 10 
years it appears likely that we will 
need something on the order of 4 times 
our present existing parking facilities. 


The Need Increases 


That the problem of parking will get 
worse in the future seems clear. Many 
have thought or hoped that the re- 
strictions of the war years would cause 
a permanent levelling off of private car 
use. Yet the cordon count in Chicago 
for 1946—after almost five years of no 
production in automobiles—shows the 
automobile almost back to its prewar 


And perhaps we can do something which 


position as the largest carrier of pas- 
sengers to the Central Business Dis- 
trict. And it may be well to remember 
that in those prewar years the private 
car and the bus were the only methods 
of transportation with _ significant 
growth curves. 

Another factor which affects the fu- 
ture need is the probability that as it 
becomes easier to drive and park a car, 
more people will want to do so. Asa 
practical matter, this factor probably 
makes the provision of the last ulti- 
mately needed car space impossible. 


While there are these basic uncer- 
tainties as to the total ultimate need, 
there appears to be ample ground for 
at least the following conclusions as to 
the size of this problem: 

First, that without question the pres- 
ent conditions will be made even more 
intolerable by the increased use of 
the private automobile. Second, that 
there is need for all and more addi- 
tional parking facilities than we are 
likely to get built. Third, that the con- 
struction of the initial units of these 
facilities need not wait until at some 
time in the future we have been able 
to determine more exactly the number 
of additional facilities which may ulti- 
mately be necessary. 

To put it bluntly, I am a great deal 
more interested in: seeing the first 10 
or 15 thousand additional car spaces 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Plan-iterial . . . 


Strengthening the Institute 


Most URBAN LAND readers are already fully acquainted with the research 
and educational work which the Urban Land Institute has been doing in urban 
planning and land development. In this field its work is unique in that it has 
the benefit of the experience of outstanding leaders in real estate, commerce, and 
finance who are giving their time and effort to finding practical solutions to the 
many problems confronting our urban areas today. 

The Institute’s activities are constantly enlarging and in order to continue 
its increased service to its members, the officers and trustees feel that the Insti- 
tute’s financial position must be fortified and every effort made to establish it 
on a sound and permanent basis. 

We are particularly fortunate in prevailing upon Richard J. Seltzer of Phila- 
delphia to head up a financial campaign. Dick Seltzer is a man of national repu- 
tation in the field of real estate and a student of central business district problems. 
He has been responsible for handling many of the large developments in central 
Philadelphia, is the author of the Institute’s Report, “Proposals for Downtown 
Philadelphia”, and is a member of the Central Business District Council. In 
serving as Chairman of the campaign, he is contributing his services to the Insti- 
tute out of a very active business life. I know that all Urban Land Institute 
members will be deeply grateful to Dick for the time and effort which he has and 
will continue to put forth in this program and will give him every cooperation. 

Under his leadership, state chairmen are now being selected who in turn 
may call upon you and other ULI members to act as their personal representa- 
tives in carrying the campaign through successfully. The goal is to greatly in- 
crease the number of $100 sustaining memberships. 

This has been written to the membership in order to acquaint you with our 
program for further strengthening the Institute. I know that it will receive your 
whole-hearted support and cooperation. NEWTON C. Farr. 





Future Cities 


Guy Greer in his book, “Your City Tomorrow,” MacMillan, has done the field 
of urban planning a favor in presenting a popular book which is both relatively 
concise in its contents, mildly controversial in its treatment, and quite readable 
for the layman. Duffus did it in his popularization of the New York Regional 
Plan, “Mastering a Metropolis.” Planning needs salesmen, and the informed edi- 
torial writer and journalist often fills this need. Objectivity and realism are 
important qualities in the process, and in this respect, “Your City Tomorrow” 
comes off fairly well. 

The general organization of the text first presents a background on the urban 
spread, blight, financing, and state-local relationships; presents briefly the several 
sides to the probiem; analyzes them, and then suggests some answers. The uitra 
conservative and the equally ultra “liberal” will probably find themselves in 
mutual disagreement with a number of items. For instance, the author states 
very clearly that housing is but “one goal of planning” and must follow, not pre- 
cede, the planning process, “or else our efforts to deal with housing will not only 
be likely to fail of success, but may actually aggravate the problem.” Then after 
castigating the “housers who give little or no consideration to city planning,” he 
somewhat inconsistently suggests that planning for urban redevelopment be 
turned over to the “housers’” under the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill. Federal 
grants to states are proposed, especially in the education and public health field 
with no federal controls. State governments are urged to return substantially 
all gasoline and motor vehicle taxes to the cities where collected to relieve the 
overburdened real estate taxes. He indicates that an approach to the single tax 
on land may be a good thing. The fundamental differences between British and 
American conditions, too often overlooked by those who would blindly apply 
British policies to this country, a 2 pointed out. “With intelligence and good 
will,” says Mr. Greer, “we ought to be able to solve our own urban problems and 
still retain both our decentralized form of government and a far greater degree 
of freedom in the use of our land than seems possible over there.” 

These are but a few of the points with which the extremists at either end 
may take exception. It makes for stimulating reading. 
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COMMENTARY ON URBAN LIFE 


“Few books demonstrate better than 


these the irrational emotional ties 
which cities hold on men. Professional 
anti-urbanists like Louis Bromfield 
never will comprehend the spiritual ap- 
peal of urban life. Yet this great res- 
ervoir of sentiment and training in 
close, co-operative living, when prop- 
erly channelized by education, should 
provide the emotional support which 
urbanism is seeking today. Philadel- 
phia is not the unique and wonderful 
city of Burt’s book, nor is San Antonio 
quite the fabulous prodigy Peyton de- 
scribes; it is a tribute to these cities, 
however, that these are among the 
images they create in the minds of two 
discerning, able, and amusing writers.” 
PENCIL Points, Review, “Four Cities of 
America” by William Smull. 


TRANSIT AND RETAIL SALES 


Retail sales in the Los Angeles down- 
town district declined nearly 50 per 
cent during a recent two day period 
when all public transit vehicles were 
absent from the streets, according to a 
survey made by the Los Angeles Cen- 
tral Business District Association. 

The survey reported a decline of 
more than 20 per cent in sales volume 
when only partial service was main- 
tained by the public carriers. 

“Regardless of contemplated im- 
provements in highways and parking 
facilities, business in the central dis- 
trict cannot be held at normal levels or 
increase without maintaining at least a 
50-50 balance between public and pri- 
vate vehicles,” the survey said. 
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built than I am in the question of 
whether we may ultimately need 40,000 
or 52,867. 

There is another factor which must 
be considered in sizing uv this problem. 
This is the fact that, even if there were 
no increase in the demand for parking 
facilities, our situation is getting worse 
because the supp!y of such facilities is 
decreasing. In 1939 there were serving 
the central area 237 parking establish- 
ments employing approximately 1200 
attendants and providing some 29,300 
off-street parking spaces. As of 1946 
this number had decreased to 188 
establishments employing approxi- 
mately 800 attendants and providing 
some 21,500 parking spaces. Thus these 
years have seen a decrease in available 
facilities of 7800 parking spaces in the 
Central Area, a decrease of 26.6 per 
cent of the facilities in existence in 
1939. Of these lost spaces, 3200 disap- 
peared from the Central Business Dis- 
trict—the area where the demand is 
greatest—a loss of 18 per cent of the 
facilities in that area. 

So we face a situation in which the 
present need is critical, the future de- 
mand will inevitably be much greater, 
and the supply of facilities is decreas- 
ing. 

Let us look at the question of why 
this is important. It is perhaps a situa- 
tion in which we can afford to let na- 
ture take its course, or is it a situation 
which requires that something be done? 


A Community Problem 


If the only people who were to suffer 
from this situation were those who are 
engaged in business in the downtown 
area, it is conceivable that the problem 
might be regarded as one of limited in- 
terest. If that were the case, the rest 
of the community might be able to 
shrug its shoulders and forget it. I do 
not believe this is the case. There are 
many reasons, some more obvious than 
others, why this situation is bad busi- 
ness for the City itself and for the tax- 
payers and citizens at large. 

One reason is the simple matter of 
inconvenience, annoyance and loss of 
time to people. 

Another obvious reason relates to the 
matter of proper traffic control in the 
interest of public safety as well as con- 
venience. Any unnecessary mile driven 
in the downtown area by an automo- 
bile contributes to traffic congestion, 
and traffic congestion means loss of 
time to people and it means an in- 
creased accident rate. 

However, there is another factor of 
much greater fundamental importance 
involved. That factor is the economic 


life of the City and the financial stabil- 
ity of the City as an institution. It is 
this aspect of the problem which makes 
it of vital concern to everybody. 


“Decentralization” 


I do not for a minute propose that 
the parking problem is the sole cause 
of that process which is eroding away 
the values of all our big cities includ- 
ing Chicago. We call this process de- 
centralization. I sometimes think this 
is an unfortunate name, because it im- 
plies the relocation of values—that is, 
the transfer of these values from one 
portion of the City to another. What 
actually happens in this process is in 
large part a disappearance of values 
when viewed from the standpoint of 
the City as a governmental unit. I 
recognize that other factors—the vi- 
cious circle effect of blighted areas, the 
quality of the schools, the quality of 
city government and other such factors 
—are also major causes of this erosion 
process. At the same time I do propose 
that the parking problem is one major 
cause of this trend, that it is one whose 
impact is immediate, and that it is the 
one major cause about which some- 
thing may be done most quickly. 

When you consider that Chicago’s 
central business district comprises less 
than 1 per cent of the City’s area but 
pays almost 15 per cent of the real 
estate taxes collected by the City, you 
begin to see why the difference be- 
tween a healthy and a sick downtown 
area is important in a very direct and 
immediate sense. When you consider 
the fact that 80 per cent of the residen- 
tial structures in Chicago do not pay 
enough in taxes in a year to put one 
child through school for a year, you be- 
gin to see that the downtown area pro- 
vides a subsidy of considerable im- 
portance to the rest of the City, and 
this relationship is not peculiar to the 
city of Chicago but exists in virtually 
every major city in the country. Thus 
you come inescapably to the conclusion 
that the maintenance of the assessed 
values in the downtown area—and the 
financial ability of that area to pay the 
taxes based on those assessmenis—is a 
matter of concern not just to those who 
do business in the area but to the tax- 
payer, to every user of the schools, and 
to the fiscal support of the City itself. 

Lest there may be someone who feels 
that we are talking intangible theories, 
let me review a few figures of what 
has happened to assessed valuations of 
the central business district of some of 
cur cities. In Baltimore, between 1931 
and 1945 the assessed valuation of the 
central area decreased 60 million dol- 
lars, or 34 per cent. In Boston from 
1935 to 1944 these values decreased 132 
million dollars, or 24 per cent. In De- 


troit between 1936 and 1945 they de- 
creased 32 million dollars, or 15 per 
cent. In Milwaukee between 1930 and 
1944 they decreased 88 million dollars, 
or 38 per cent. In New York between 
1930 and 1945 they decreased 2 billion 
158 million dollars, or 22 per cent. In 
Philadelphia between 1936 and 1946 
they decreased 148 million dollars, or 
29 per cent. 


Chicago’s Dilemma 


Since 1939 the assessed value of Chi- 
cago’s central business district on a 
comparable basis has decreased from 
some 552 million dollars to approxi- 
mately 481 million dollars—a decrease 
of 71 million dollars, or approximately 
13 per cent. This, during a period when 
the assessed values of the City exclu- 
sive of the Central Business District de- 
creased only 3 per cent, and the county 
exclusive of the City increased 6 per 
cent. 

I do not argue that the parking prob- 
lem is the only cause of this process of 
erosion. At the same time, I think you 
have only to look at where your decen- 
tralized population and your decentral- 
ized business go to conclude that the 
parking situation is one major cause. 


Limiting Factors 


It is this aspect of the parking prob- 
lem which is to me most significant 
and which gives the best answer to the 
question of why it is important. When 
the problem is understood in this light 
it becomes clear that there are certain 
things which cannot be done and cer- 
tain things which must be done. It 
seems especially clear that what we 
must have is a positive program which 
will alleviate the problem—not a nega- 
tive program which in attempting to 
solve the parking problem tends to de- 
stroy the yery thing we are trying to 
protect. In this sense, here are some 
of the things which I think we ought 
to recognize that we cannot do in 
Chicago: 

First. We cannot attempt to keep 
cars out of the downtown area by 
arbitrary legislation or ordinance. 

Second. Let’s admit that the much- 
discussed zoning provisions under which 
each property owner must provide off- 
street parking adjacent to his place of 
business are a myth in so far as the 
downtown area of Chicago is concerned. 
This type of zoning may have some 
meaning in a smaller city or in the 
suburban-type city. Any attempt to 
apply it to a high land value urban 
area would simply be a means of in- 
suring that there would be no new con- 
struction in the future, and that there 
would be an even more rapid decen- 
tralization process. 

Third. We can not sit back on the 
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comfortable assumption that mass 
transportation will provide the com- 
plete answer and that therefore noth- 
ing need be done about parking facili- 
ties. I would be the first to agree that 
improved mass_ transportation—good 
enough to make more people want to 
use it—is an absolute must, and could 
make a major contribution to traffic 
and parking problems as well. At the 
same time, I do not believe that it can 
be the only and complete answer. 


Positive Attack Important 


If there is one plea to make to all 
who are dealing with this problem, it 
is, above all, to stay on the positive side 
of doing something to better the condi- 
tions—and to avoid the negative side 
which attempts to consider the parking 
problem as an isolated matter, forget- 
ting the effect which it has on the life 
of the city. 

Now what are some of the things 
which can be done? There appear to 
be certain fundamentals, some of which 
can be listed: 

First, we can recognize the fact that 
the parking problem is of basic impor- 
tance to a city, and that the city as a 
whole must be interested in it. It is 
the recognition of this fact which has 
led such an agency as the Urban Land 
Institute to say “Automobile parking is 
the most important single immediate 
problem facing the central business dis- 
tricts of large cities today.” 

Second, we can see to it that there 
is provision made to insure continuing 
and intelligent pressure on this prob- 
lem. 

Third, we can face up to a series of 
fundamental facts, and focus our ener- 
gies in the direction which those facts 
indicate. Let us list a few of these 
facts which apply to Chicago and I be- 
lieve also apply to a considerable de- 
gree in other large cities. Then let us 
attempt to add them up to see what 
Kind of a paiitin they indicate. 

1. There is not enough ground space 
in the central business district to pro- 
vide the parking spaces required in 
that area. Any attempt to solve this 
problem by this means alone is not only 
doomed to failure but will tend to 
destroy the very thing we are trying to 
protect. : 

2. Many of the facilities which now 
exist in the area are temporary in char- 
acter. They will continue to appear 
and disappear as changing economic 
conditions make some other use of the 
land more profitable. 

3. Even if ground space were avail- 
able, and land costs would permit, the 
total problem cannot be solved by fa- 
cilities inside the area because of the 
limits of the loads the streets can han- 
dle. 
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4. We can face the conclusion which 
these facts force; namely, that regard- 
less of the supposed difficulties we 
must as a part of the solution develop 
a pattern of fringe parking or periph- 
eral parking—which people are not 
forced to use but which is good enough 
that people will want to use it. 

5. A sizable portion of this job is go- 
ing to have to be a public responsibil- 
ity. It seems to me an intolerable sit- 
uation in which a city can create a 
superhighway system designed to fun- 
nel cars in even greater numbers into 
the downtown area, but is helpless to 
do anything about taking care of these 
cars when they get to the downtown 
area. Surely it is clear that unless 
something is done about this phase of 
the problem the usefulness of the su- 
perhighway system will be in large 
part nullified—will in fact become 
channels to drain the city further 

6. The parking problem is not one 
problem but three and possibly more 
distinct problems: (a) The luxury 
parker; (b) the short-time parker; and 
(c) the all-day parker. The needs of 
these people are different and the facil- 
ities and service which they will ac- 
cept and pay for are different. 

7. Changing conditions may make so- 
lutions feasible which have not always 
been considered so. 


A Fresh Approach 


Let me illustrate: There have been 
an increasing number of experiments 
in large cities with a fringe parking 
system served by fast, frequent shuttle 
buses into the heart of the business 
district. There is some growing evi- 
dence that this is a service which peo- 
ple will accept and pay for. 

Let’s assume for just a moment that 
that is the case. Isn’t it then possible 
that some of the basic theories which 
in the past have determined the size 
and location of parking facilities need 
no longer controi our thinking? In the 
past the location of parking facilities 
has been based in large part on theories 
that a parking facility should be small 
because the number of destinations 
which it can serve is small, and because 
the streets cannot handle too great an 
outfiow of cars at any one point. They 
have always been thought of as indi- 
vidual units. Their location has been 
determined in large part by where peo- 
ple want to go. Once the idea is ac- 
cepted that shuttle transportation may 
work, it becomes possible to think of 
locating such facilities in terms of 
where people come from instead of 
where they are going, and to locate 
them in such way that they form not 
only parking facilities but are 
traffic intercepters which reduce con- 
gestion in the downtown streets. 


also 


There are of course those who say 
this won’t work. I can only say that 
I know of very few places where it 
has been tried under proper conditions, 
and where it has, there is increasing 
evidence that the public will use it. 


Accomplishments 


What has been done to bring about 
these or other developments to ease 
Chicago’s parking problem? Like most 
such problems, the accomplishment to 
date is disappointing when compared 
with the problem facing us. I believe 
it is fair to say that a start has been 
made. 

1. A parking project has been set up 
by The Association of Commerce and 
Industry. A budget of $60,000, contrib- 
uted jointly by The Association of 


Commerce and Industry and the State 
Street Council, has been provided to 
insure at least two years of continuous 
study and action on the problem. 


2. Business groups, city officials and 
the general public have all been made 
more aware of the urgency of this 
problem through various forms of in- 
formation, publicity, etc. There has 
been developed in our working com- 
mittees a close and sound relationship 
between the civic groups and the city 
officials. Both are proceeding in a co- 
operative attack on the problem. 

3. Introduction of State legislation 
which will permit Chicago to approach 
its problem with the same powers pos- 
sessed by other cities in the state. 


4. An experimental shuttle bus ser- 
vice has been inaugurated serving the 
large lake-front parking lots. The 
Monroe Street lot with its 3500 car 
spaces has long been in use. There ex- 
ist also some 6,000 car spaces surround- 
ing Soldier Field which were not in use. 

In order to secure this type of service, 
the State Street Council agreed to un- 
derwrite the bus operation, guarantee- 
ing the operation against loss. 

Since this service was started in the 
late Fall of 1946, about everything 
which could happen to discourage it 
has happened to it including a 50-day 
transit strike, bad driving weather, 
and the introduction of a 25-cent park- 
ing fee at Soldier Field. 

Despite these adverse factors, the 
shuttle bus operation has been reason- 
ably successful and it is safe to con- 
clude that it is here to stay. 

We believe that the experience with 
this operation offers very real evidence 
that this type of shuttle service can be 
successful, and further that it can make 
a real contribution. We believe that the 
experience indicates that this type of 
service should receive careful consider- 
ation as a means of attacking the park- 
ing problem. 








